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OBSERVATIONS on the FIRST ACT of SHAKESPEAR's 
TEMPEST. By a young Gentleman, an Under - graduate 
in the Univerfty of Dublin. Communicated by the Reverend 
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A 



MONG literary compofitions, Tome are directed folely to Read March 



the under/landing, others to the paffions and imagination. To ' 
difcover the excellencies and defefts of the former belongs pro- 
perly to the logician; the latter alone are the peculiar object of 
criticifm. A good critic therefore muff, unite a perfect knowledge 
of the human heart with foundnefs of judgment and delicacy 
of tafte. For this art is chiefly valuable as it tends to lay open 
the conftitution of our nature, as it traces the pleafure or dif- 
guft we receive from compofitions of genius to thofe fecret firings 
in the frame of man, which found in harmony or difcord accord- 
ing to the fkilfulnefs of the hand that touches them. Confidered 
in this view, criticifm yields to few fciences, in the importance 
of its end, the qualifications it requires, or the extenfive province 
which it commands. Among its various objects dramatic poetry 

feerns 
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feems to afford the noblefl field in which the critic can try his 
ftrength ; and of all dramatic poets Shake/pear is entitled to 
peculiar attention. For the drama, as it is a reprefentation of 
actions and characters adapted to intereft the paffions, depends 
wholly for fuccefs on its conformity with nature. And the 
excellence of Shakefpear is the refult not of art or ftudy (which 
in their clofeft imitations of nature may be ftill perceived to 
imitate) but of intuitive perception. In him, indeed, nature 
fpeaks. Nature, like a vital principle, animates his fcene; it is 
nature alone that gives to his carelefs effufions, amidft all their 
blemifhes, that fecret charm which feizes the heart, while more 
correct productions are regarded with indifference. The eye is 
quickly fatiated with the fmooth lawn or regular parterre ; but 
will dwell with delight on the woods, the rocks and torrents of 
the uncultivated wafte. 

Hence it is, that to reli/h Shakefpear's beauties may be 
regarded as the criterion of an undepraved tajie ; to analize them, 
of critical abilities. And with critics of all fizes Shakefpear has 
abounded, from the voluminous editor to the weekly effayift. 
Whether he has been as fortunate in the kind as in the number 
of his critics, I acknowledge myfelf incompetent to decide. 
Among the various editions of his dramatic works I can boaft 
an acquaintance with but one : the joint edition of a poet and 
a fcholar. All the modern commentators are known to me only 
by their names, and reputation for literary talents. Had I 
enjoyed the advantage of their writings, doubtlefs I fhould now 
have no occafion to complain that in the poet and the fcholar 
I have too often fought in vain for the critic ; while the one is 

content 
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content with directing me by a marginal diftindion*, where I 
am to admire ; and the other forgets his author in the triumph 
of learned pride over the blunders of a former commentator. 
The meaning of a word, or the conftrudion of a fentence, has 
given birth to ample comments ; while thofe ftrokes of nature 
which give Shakelpear an abfolute power over the human breaft, 
are either left unnoticed, or pointed out as the objeds of un- 
meaning admiration. For my own part, while my foul is hurried 
along by the magic of poetry through the regions of pity, indig- 
nation, aftonifhment or terror ; when my heart expands to grafp 
a fublime image, and furrenders all its faculties to the guidance 
of a matter's hand, at fuch moments I cannot thank the man 
who forces me to defcend to the niceties of verbal criticifm f, or 

to 

" * The moft fhining paffages are diftinguifhed by commas in the margin ; and 
" where the beauty lay not in particulars but in the whole, a Jiar is prefixed to the 
« fcene." Mr. Pope's preface. 

-J- What is generally called verbal criticifm is, I believe, more properly the office of 
a grammarian or collator of manufcripts than of a critic. Yet there is a fpecies of 
it which has a juft title to the name, as it does not terminate in words, however 
words may be its immediate object ; I mean that fpecies of criticifm which delivers 
rules for the JlruBure of fentences ; rules to which the antients paid much more 
attention than moft of our Englifh writers ; and which many, I believe, have negle&ed 
as inapplicable to modern languages. Whether this opinion be founded in truth I 
fhall not here enquire ; but the reafon why I look upon this fubjedt to involve in 
fome meafure the conftitution of the human mind, and therefore to fall under the 
critic's province, will appear by an example. I fhall take it from the 2d philippic of 
Cicero, in which the following fentence occurs : " Utinam, Cn. Pompei, cum C. Cafare 
*« focietatem, out nunquam coijfes t aut nunquam diremiffes, fuit alterum gravitatis, alterum 
u prudentia tua." In one of our Englifh tranflations it runs thus : " I wifh, O 
" Pompey, that you never had contracted, or never had broken your friendfhip with 

( F ) « Casfar. 
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to unimportant altercations about a phrafe in which ftudy is 
requifitc to difcover obfcurity. Who, indeed, while rapt in the 
harmony of Handel, can liften with patience to remarks on the 
ftru&ure of the inftrument or drefs of the performer ? Here and 
there, indeed, (even in the edition I fpeak of) an obfervation 

truly 

" Csefar. The one had been confident with your patriotifm, the other with your 
" prudence." There is no one who reads thefe two fentences that will not imme- 
diately give a decided preference to the original. But a reafon for this preference 
may be required, and muft be deduced from nature. Let us compare the feveral parts 
of each. " Utinam, Cn. Pompei .'" Our attention is awakened by the folemnity of this 
opening, and the dignity of the perfon who is addreffed v while the cold " I ivijh" 
of the tranflation, prepares us for a wifh of equal importance with my uncle Toby's — 
" I wifh, faid my uncle Toby — I wifh, Trim, I was ajleep" After we have learned 
that the fpeaker is exprefling a wifh, we naturally expect to be informed of the fubject 
of this wifh. And this the Roman orator tells us in the next words, " cum C. Cafare 
focietatem." After which the wifh itfelf is declared, when the mind is enabled to judge 
ef its propriety, " aut nunquam coijfes, aut nunquam diremiffes" But the tranflator, 
inverting this order, informs us that fomething fhould never have been contracted or 
never broken ; and then tells us what this fomething is. So that after the conclufion 
of the fentence, we muft go back to confider the juftice of the fpeaker's fentiment. 
In the original the fentence is clofed with that on which the mind fhould dwell,: in 
the tranflation, the attention is called off from this to a particular which ought to 
have been known before. In the confirmation which is fubjoined, the concluding 
word implies an artful compliment, wifely intended to efface thofe difagreeable 
fenfations which might have been excited by the preceding reproof. This alfo is 
loft in the tranflation. The language of the antients was certainly more favourable 
than ours to fuch delicacies of arrangement. Yet I believe our language is not fo 
much in fault as our negligence. The prefent fentence might be tranflated to more 
advantage thus : « That union with Csefar — would to heaven, Cn. Pompey ! either 
" that you never had formed or never had diflblved it. The one was the part of 
« dignity — the other of prudence — fueh as your's." 
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truly critical appears ; but appears like the folitary fhrub in a 
barren defert — a memento of the furrounding wafte. In the 
Tempeji) where fuch remarks occur raoft frequently, they are yet 
fcattered with fuch a niggard hand as will by no means fatisfy 
the reader who defires to inveftigate the fourcc of thofe feelings 
which are excited in every page of a favourite poet. That defire 
gave birth to the following pages in the hours of relaxation 
from feverer ftudies. And that defire, it is hoped, will at leaft 
avert the fe verity of cenfure from an attempt which muft fall 
indeed far fhort of meriting applaufe. 

The firft thing which claims our attention in this play is the 
opening. This is a part in which of all others it is moft difficult 
to fucceed. And accordingly we find it generally unnatural and 
almoft always languid. It is a part to which, when we liften 
moft favourably, we liften with cold indifference, and in which 
the poet's higheft ambition feems to be to inform the under- 
ftanding, not to affect the heart. That it is no eafy tafk to 
attain even this end without difgufting by frequent tranfgreffions 
of nature and probability, we may be convinced from the number 
and eminence of thofe who have failed in the attempt. Hence 
on the antient ftage, even after it had made large advances 
towards perfection, the prologue frequently gave fuch information 
to the audience, as was neceffary for underftanding the fuc- 
ceeding fcenes. And to me indeed this cuftom appears far 
preferable to that of attaching an aukward introduction to the 
body of the drama. Nor do I fee why we fhould ftill retain the 
prologue, yet reject the principal advantage which may be derived 
from its introduction. That painting, no doubt, is moft excellent 

( F 2 ) which 
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which explains itfelf; but not by a label iffuing from the 
mouth of the portrait. In facl: thofe prefatory fcenes are ap- 
pendages perfectly diftind from the play, of which they no more 
conftitute a part than fuch a label is part of the figure to which 
it is affixed. For that alone can properly be faid to belong to 
the drama, which tends in fome degree to accelerate the cata- 
ftrophe. This is the bond which muft unite the feveral members 
into one uniform whole. And where this bond is wanting, any 
other that can be fubftituted muft be equally ridiculous and vain. 
The attempt to incorporate difcordant parts can only ferve to 
raife our laughter or difguft. Some however of the antient 
prologues told too much ; for the end of information is fufficiently 
anfwered, when we know fo much as may qualify us for taking 
part in the various incidents which the poet reprefents, and at 
the fame time are ignorant of fo much as will keep alive our 
defire of knowing more. There is a point between too much 
and too little knowledge, from which a deviation on either fide 
muft tend to reprefs curiofity or anticipate conjecture. 

But though I wifh that the antient prologue fhould take place 
of thofe forced foliloquies and improbable dialogues which have 
been the difgrace of the ftage ; and though I think that in the 
management of it, no fmall degree of judgment may be fhewn j 
yet that drama which afpires to perfection, muft afpire at the 
fame time to independence — muft be fomething in itfelf abfolute, 
and unindebted to the affiftance of an interpreter. For the know- 
ledge which we collect ourfelves always yields more fatisfadtion 
than that which we derive from others. To efFed this, indeed, 
an uncommon felicity in the fable muft concur in fome meafure 

with 
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with the art of the poet : And I believe each of thefe no where 
appears more eminent than in the Tempeft of Shakefpear. There 
in the very firft fcene the attention is arretted, the paflions in- 
terefted, the mind hurried into attion where fhe recognizes nature, 
and is unable to remain an indifferent fpe&ator. A fhip appears 
at fea in a ftorm. The paffengers are difcovered to be noble ; 
but diftinctions of rank are loft in danger : The great then feel 
their dependence on the meaneft, and the meaneft become fen- 
fible of their own importance. Hence it is that the boatfwain 
dwells with pleafure on the reflection, that " thefe roarers care 
" notjor the name of king " and that power and wifdom are now 
of no avail. Hence that contemptuous fuperiority with which 
he replies to the foothing admonitions of Gonzalo, and which 
muft naturally arife from the confcioufnefs that a monarch's 
fafety depended upon him. The paffengers, as foon as they 
have difcarded hope, give vent to all the impatience of defpair. 
The terror which had firft feized them now fpreads among the 
mariners. The defpair becomes general. All is given up for 
loft. The fhip fplits, and we are for awhile left in a ftate of 
anxiety and fufpenfe. 

We may obferve the diftin&ive manners of an old man main- 
tained in the cautions of Gonzalo ; the fatisfa&ion he takes in 
the fagacity of his own remarks, and his reliance on their juftice 
even in the extremity of danger. But I haften to a more fignal 
inftance of Shakefpear's infight into the human mind. The 
greateft difficulty in the conduit of this drama confifted in re- 
conciling us to the marvellous, with which the play abounds ; 
and which in the hands of any other poet muft, inftead of railing 

admiration, 
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admiration, have only fhocked belief. How judicioufly therefore 
is the imagination prepared by terror and compaflion for the 
enchanted fcenes to which we are now to be introduced. It is 
a common obfervation that the weakeft minds are raoft inclined 
to credulity. And it is no lefs true that fear, grief, pity, and 
all thofe paffions which tend to deprefi the foul, produce (in 
proportion to their violence) a fimilar effect. Hence the numerous 
prodigies with which hiftorians abound, in times of danger and 
diftrefs. Hence that pronenefs to fuperftition which has appeared 
in the greateft characters, when opprelTed by the fhock of any 
fudden calamity. To be convinced of the importance of this 
remark, let us only confider how differently we fhould have 
been affe&ed by the appearance of Profpero and his fpirits, had 
not the awfulnefs of a ftorm and fhipwreck preceded their 
introduction. Should we not have turned with difguft from that 
which atprefent only fills us with aftonifhment ? 

The poet now tranfports us to the cave of an enchanter, 
whofe potent art had " called forth the mutinous winds" His 
daughter befeeching him to allay the ftorm to which fhe had 
been witnefs, is comforted with the affurance that no life was 
loft, and that what was done, was done " in care of her" The 
plot gradually opens in a manner natural, folemn and affecting. 
" The hour was now come" when Profpero's daughter muft be 
informed of that which to have known before would have been 
both ufelefs and prejudicial. We become every moment more 
interefted in the fortunes of Miranda and her father. The one, 
who at firft only excited furprife and awe as a magician, now 
claims our pity and refpect, as a prince unjuftly difpoffeffed of 

his 
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his dominions by the treachery of a brother. And the averfion 
with -which we are apt to regard the character of an enchanter, 
is loft in that of a man " rapt in fecret Jludies" and devoted to 
the love of letters. Still had fuch a perfon been reprefented in 
the midft of civilized fociety, the fiction perhaps would have 
been looked upon as incredible. But in folitude, in the lone- 
fome uninhabited wafte, and in darknefs, (that temporary foli- 
tude) men have ever been forward to embrace the wildeft delu- 
fions of fancy. For this reafon Shakefpear lays his fcene in a 
defert ifland j where, before Profpero's arrival, no human being 
had trod except an exiled foreerefs* 

Miranda from the beginning appears in the true feminine 
charms of foftnefs,. compaffion and frmplicity. She -is now 
prefented in the more interefting view of rightful heir to her 
father's dukedom, and companion of his fufferings. Our curiofity 
alfo is ftill kept alive : Profpero's enemies are now in his power : 
his fate depends on feizing this opportunity ; but in what manner 
he will feize it we remain uncertain. Thus is Shakefpear equally 
judicious in what he difclofes and conceals. Longinus admires 
an expreflion of Herodotus. " The whole theatre was melted into 
" tears" Similar to this, but much more noble, is Shakefpear's :■ 

«« No, not fo much perdition as an hair 
«* Betid to any creature in the vejfel t 
« Which thou heariCJl cry." 

How clofely too does he imitate nature, even in the circumftance 
which he fele&s for Miranda's remembrance, namely, the number 
of her attendants. That, by the frequency of repetition, muft 

have 
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have made a ftronger impreffion on her memory than the fingle 
event of her tranfportation to the iiland, the importance of 
which her infant mind was incapable of knowing. But let us 
leave thefe remarks to confider the miniftering fpirit who is now 

exhibited. 

Preternatural agents, however they may furprife, feldom 
intereft us. The difference of their nature, paffions and purfuits, 
makes us regard them as an order of beings in whom we have 
no concern. It remained for Shakefpear to give them fuch 
characters as muft excite our love or abhorrence, fuch fentiments 
and manners as never intrude upon thofe of the human fpecies, 
yet force us to fympathize in their pleafure and their pains. The 
fpirit now introduced at once lays hold on our affe&ions ; its cha- 
racter is immediately difcovered, and is fuch a character as we 
cannot contemplate with indifference. Profpero himfelf is, with 
the greateft propriety, reprefented as loving it. Delicate, gentle, 
timid and fubmiffive, it executes the commands of its employer 
with an alacrity quickened by gratitude, and by the expectation 
of promifed liberty. But whence is it that we are more interefted 
by Shakefpear's Ariel, than by the attending fpirits in Milton's 
Comus ? I anfwer. becaufe the former has paffions fimilar to our 
own, burns with defire, or exults in hope ; chearfully fubmits to 
bondage from motives of generofity, yet at the fame time feels 
the wretchednefs of bondage, and pants for the enjoyment of 
freedom. But of the latter, we only know that they are fent 
to fuccour virtue in diftrefs 5 that they difcharge their commiffion 
with cold apathy ; that they enjoy unruffled happinefs themfelves, 
and look down upon the perturbations and cares which agitate 

mortals. 
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mortals. What emotion, but that of reverence, can be excited 
by a character which is itfelf exempt from all ? Hence we may 
obferve that if at any time fpiritual agents be reprefented, they 
fhould be of a middle order, fubjed to various degrees of pleafure 
and of pain. Human paflions are moft of them founded on the 
imperfections of our nature, and nothing that is perfect can become 
their proper object. 

But to return to our author. Ariel's impatience for freedom 
gives Profpero a natural opportunity of recounting what had paffed 
upon his firft coming to the ifland, and prepares us for the 
appearance of Caliban. Mean while the ftory continues to be 
unfolded, or rather unfolds itfelf. We become acquainted with 
the principal actors ; we learn a more particular account of the 
king's fate and his followers ; and at the fame time, left curiofity 
fhould be weakened, the poet artfully heightens our fufpenfe by 
the fecret commijfion given to Ariel. In this fcene a fignal 
inftance occurs of Shakefpear's accuracy in adapting his language 
to the different perfonages he exhibits. The fpirit informing its 
mafter of the harbour in which the king's fhip is concealed, 
inftead of defcribing it from the fituation, or the nature of the 
place, marks it out by a circumftance fuitable to its own cha-. 
racier ; 

. « Where once 



« Thou call'dft me up at midnight to fetch dew 
*' From the flill-vext Bermoothes." 
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Such an incidental reference to a preceding event tends to 
corroborate thofe which are now rcprefented, and infenfibly per- 
fuades us of their reality. 

We come now to a character the moft extraordinary, moft 
ftrongly marked, and uniformly fupported, that imagination has 
ever pidured or language defcribed. The ftubborn, the malig- 
nant, the ungrateful Caliban, forms a perfect contraft to the 
amiable, the gentle Ariel. Unmoved by kindnefs, fear alone 
makes him fubmit to the power of Profpero, whom he at once 
detefts and dreads. His malevolence breaks out the moment he 
appears in the bitternefs of imprecation — that greateft pleafure 
which he derives from the ufe of fpeech. Liberty he defires 
no farther than as it affords an exemption from labour, and 
where fervility promifes the gratification of his indolence or his 
malice he is eager to be a Have. But though we muft admire 
the ftrength and juftnefs of colouring with which this cha- 
racter is drawn ; yet, I fear, the introduction of it muft be 
condemned, as deftrudive to the unity of a drama, which might 
otherwife have been pronounced complete. It is a fhining 
blemifh which we can fcarcely wifh removed ; and I think it 
confirms a remark that has often occurred to me in reading 
Shakefpear, namely, " that many of his defects proceed from 
" too clofe an imitation of nature." Nor does this contradict 
the great rule, that nature fhould be the ftandard of dramatic 
poetry. We muft diftinguifh between what is natural in events, 
and what is confonant to the nature of the human mind. The 
latier muft be univerfally obferved, as the chief objed of the 
drama is to affed the paffions. But the former is to be ftudied 

only 
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only in fubfervience to this, which therefore it muft never be 
fuffered to counteract. Thus in real life we fcarcely ever fee 
any train of events uniformly tending to one end, without the 
intervention of others, between which and that end there fubfifts 
no neceffary connection. Yet the unity of aclion ought always 
to be maintained by the dramatic poet ; becaufe the human 
mind is moft powerfully interefted, when the force of all its 
faculties is concentered in a tingle object. Shakefpear has often 
deviated from this rule, and abounds with faults j but feldom 
deviates from nature, and therefore abounds with beauties. Hence 
many even of his faults carry that charm along with them, which 
more than atones for their imperfection. 

But Ariel is now introduced again, in the execution of 
Profpero's commiffion ; drawing Ferdinand to the fight of Miranda 
by the found of aerial mufic. She, accuftomed to the appearance 
of fpirits under various forms, naturally fuppofes that a figure 
uncommonly beautiful is not human ; yet his appearance is fo 
interesting that the plainly withes her conjecture may be falfe. 



« What is't? Afpirit? 
" Believe me. Sir, 



« It carries a brave form — but 'tis afpirit" 

The natural fimplicity of Miranda's character is uniformly main- 
tained. She attempts not to diffemble the partiality which the 
feels for Ferdinand. It is a falfe refinement that will ufe a veil 
where there is nothing which deferves concealment. Profpero's 
feeming opposition to a connection which he wifhed to bring 
about, is founded on the jufteft obfervation of nature. Difficulties 

(G 2) in 
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in the attainment of an objed which has once engaged our de« 
fires, have been ever found to encreafe the ardour of purfuit. 
Befides, the roughnefs of his demeanour and his apparent cruelty 
tend to fet the tendernefs and gentle fympathy of his daughter 
in a more engaging light; fo that we can fcarcely wonder at 
the fuddennefs of Ferdinand's attachment. Yet let the advocates 
for firfl-fight impreffions obferve, that Shakejpear fuppofed all thefe 
concurring circumftances inefficient, and has called in fuper- 
natural influence to effed what they think may be fuffieiently 
accounted for by their " Je ne Jcai yuos" — that John-a-Stiler of 
modern novel-writing. 

Warburton's remarks on the remainder of this fcene fuper- 
cede the neceffity of any farther criticifms. I fhall therefore con- 
clude, after obferving, in general, with what peculiar art the 
cataftrophe of this piece is conduced. In order to the recovery 
of Profpero's dukedom, Alonzo was to be impreffed with remorfe 
for having been the author of his depofition. For this purpofe 
he is vifited with accumulated misfortune. And left the voice 
of that ftern monitor fhould be ineffedual, the agency of 
Ariel is employed to fet his guilt before him in the ftrongeft 
colours; 'till at length he fees and trembles at the characters 
of divine vengeance. The billows, the winds, the thunder, 
found in his ears " the name of Profpero " and he is ftung to 
frenzy by the refledion that, for his father's trefpafs, Ferdinand 
is " bedded in the ooze." When his diftradion is now at the 
height, the charm difTolves. The king's afflidion for the lofs 
of his fon is changed to tranfport for his recovery. Tranfport, 
fuch as his, kindles all the ardour of affedion for the moftdiftant 

inftrument. 
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inftrument. The happy parent is naturally led to regard Profpero 
as the author of his joy. All remains of former enmity are 
effaced ; and left it lliould ever break out again, their reconcilia- 
tion is cemented by the union of their children. 

Among Shakefpear's plays it is not eafy to determine which 
is moft excellent. Perhaps the Tempeji has fewer faults than 
any other, and as ftriking beauties. There is not one, certainly, 
in which the poet gives a greater Ioofe to the vivid powers of 
his imagination, nor one in which his imagination is more 
regulated by the ftridteft rules of nature and of art. 



